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for the establishment of productive-associations, which
by degrees should comprehend all the operative classes,
and indicated universal suffrage as the only means of
legally attaining that object. He took up this enterprise
with his accustomed energy; but its result did not fulfil his
high-flying expectations. He accepted the presidency of
of the Workmen's General Association in the hope that his
programme would produce as great an effect as did Luther's
doctrines in 1517, and that the Association would speedily
become an irresistible power. He yielded to the illusion
that it would give rise to a movement as mighty as that
which had caused the abolition of the Corn-Laws in
England. Nothing of the sort came to pass. It is true
that, amongst the working-men, he found a few thousand
enthusiastic followers, who revered and worshipped him
as if he had been the Messiah; but the vast majority of the
operatives either treated him with coldness or absolutely
repelled him. The Liberal papers, then almost without
exception in the service of the Manchester school, attacked
him and his doctrines with their sharpest weapons; the
well-to-do classes and the scientists would have nothing to
do with his enterprise, although such men as Rodbertus
were not averse to his programme. He suffered dis-
appointments even in the circle he had formed around
himself, for it lacked the intelligence and disinterestedness
with which he had credited it.

His attitude towards the doctrines and actions of the
Party of Progress, which wielded considerable influence
during the period of conflict, had no doubt a great deal to
do with his failure. He was a fervent partisan of the State,
an eager opponent of individualism, and an uncompromising
Prussian patriot; he had recognised Bismarck's importance
early in his career. In March 1864 he said: "The most